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Young People 


PROVING OURSELVES FRIENDS TO THE 
NEGRO WORKER 


BY MISS MARY DE BARDELEBEN 


Friendship is one of the great essen- 
tials to every life; the soul is dwarfed 
and undernourished without it and, 
like the body when underfed, dies of 
malnutrition. We had many instances 
of the truth of this during the recent 
war. The winning of the victory was, 
in large measure, a question of keeping 
up the morale of the men. Some wom- 
en found their “bit” of contribution to 
the great world-effort in writing letters 
and sending packages to the men of 
Belgium and France who had been cut 
off during those long, painful years from 
any communication with their families. 
Their lives were being starved for lack 
of friendship. The message came to one 
of these women, who never knew the 
man to whom she wrote and -sent little 
gifts of food and clothing, “He is a dii- 
ferent man since he has a friend.” 

But peace hath her victories, social, 
economic, and industrial, no less re- 
nowned than war, and together we must 
press on to great achievements. Ivery 
individual workman needs to be at his 
best, that the great social whole may 
live and move and have its being at the 
highest possible level of life. 

Did you ever try to realize how inex- 
tricably the threads of Negro thought; 
Negro influence, Negro labor are in- 
terivoven through and through the fab- 


ric of our life? The food we eat and 
the cotton of which our clothes. are 
made are, for the most part, the products 
of Negro labor. The rails upon which 
glide our great trains and electric cars, 
the gas and water mains of our cities, 
the foundations of our great.,buildings 
were put in place by Negro muscle and 
sinew. Look where we will, we. find’ the 
inevitable trace of strong, dark fingers. 

Our welfare is bound up with that of 
the Negro workmen, our development 
contingent ;upon theirs. They must 
have adequate training to make them 
efficient workmen; clean, cheery homes. 
wholesome recreation, a sense of well- 
being and comfort to maintain their 
morale; .but, in large measure, they are 
dependent upon their white neighbors 
to furnish for them or to share with 
them, thése necessary elements of life. 
_If they are to reach and maintain the 
highest level of industrial efficiency, they 
must have, as a race and as individuals, 
the. great human and spiritual uplift 
that comes from friendship, engendering 
racial pride, peace, and contentment. 

It requires great skill to be a friend; 
not every one is equal to the respon- 
sibility. It necessitates a broadness of 
sympathy, a generosity of spirit to put 
one’s self in the other’s place, grasping 
hig point of view, interpreting his re- 
sponse to a situation; infinite patience 
and tact in dealing with another’s short- 
comings; and an outpouring from the 
depths of life in abundant self-giving. 

I. shall not attempt to tell you how 
you may prove a friend to the Negro 
worker. I shall only give you a bit of 
the life story of some people I have 
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known who were capable of this. great 
relationship and who really proved 
themselves, in the broad, beautiful sense, 
the Negro’s friend, leaving it with you 
to apply the principles of xoblesse 
oblige and to find a way in which you, 
too, may be a friend. The message of 
one now in the Great Beyond comes 
back to me. A missionary to Africa he 
was, a man of rare type. As he said 
good-by to go back to his chosen work, 
his cordial handclasp, the deep ‘earnest- 
ness of his expression sent that mes- 
sage home so that it will never be for- 
gotten: “We must meet them as man 
to man if we would help them; we can- 
not pass God’s blessings down to them.” 
“Friendship, not charity,” is what the 
Negro needs, is what every human be- 
ing needs. 

Some of these great friends the world 
knows little of. They found God’s 
path for their lives and followed it-in 
simple, earnest, loving service, day by 
day, for these little ones of his. They 
did not stand before great audiences 
and tell why they did it or how they 
did it. Their lives were but natural, 
beautiful expressions of a divine im- 
pulse. One of these I knew at, Paine 
College, our school for Negroes at Au- 
gusta, Ga. In spite of the prejudice of 
the ignorant, the protests of well-mean- 
ing friends, the more or less social os- 
tracism at the hands of the shallow and 
superficial with which he met: in those 
days, he held serenely on the tenor of his 
way for over a quarter of a century, 
quietly, unostentatiously doing. all in his 
power to bring the blessings of a Chris- 
tian education to the Negro youth of 
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the South, preparing them for efficient 
service. I have heard him say in his 
quaint Scotch way: “Yes, I did all in 
my power, fighting under General Lee 
in Virginia, to keep you in slavery, but 
when I found I couldn’t I set in to ed- 
ucate you.” 

Mr. Campbell, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, is giving his thirty-second 
_year of service to this school. His ge- 
nial Scotch nature, brimming over with 
fun and good humor, yet uncompro- 
mising on a matter of principle and 
duty, has made him always a general 
favorite. The students understand his 
brusque manner, for they know that in 
a moment the surface will break in rip- 
ples of kindly humor, revealing the lov- 
ing heart of their friend. He keeps 
abreast of modern thought, his library 
containing books that are most worth 
while; and through his teachings in the 
daily classroom and in the Sunday 
school his sterling Christian character 
brings to the students of Paine College 
a message of Christlike friendship that 
will abide. ; 

Another “friend” of the Negro I have 
found was an old teacher of my child- 
hood days in Alabama. Later she be- 
came teacher of art in a college; but 
her health failed, and she went out to 
her little farm to live. Always kind 
and sympathetic toward them, the Ne- 
groes loved her. She “ran” the farm 
herself, looked after the houses of her 
tenants, and talked to the women in an 
intimate, personal way about the care 
of their homes and little ones. She vis- 
ited their churches, their schools, sug- 
gested plans for community betterment 
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and helped to carry them out. 
Throughout the countryside “Miss Ma- 
mie” was known among these simple, 
illiterate, needy people as “the friend 
o’ the cullud folks.” 

In a business man, the Negroes of 
Savannah and Barnesville, Ga., found 
one who appreciated their struggles 
toward civic betterment and gave them 
friendly counsel, encouragement, and 
material aid. Being a dealer in rea 
estate, he bought up land in desirable 
sections in each of these places in 
which at different times he made his 
home. Improving lots, he sold them to 
the Negroes at reasonable rates and on 
such terms as they could meet without 
fear of having their property taken 
away from them. Neat, comfortable 
homes and a thrifty, contented Negro 
community were in each case the re- 
sult. At all times the Negroes found 
in Mr. Walter Wilkinson, one of Sa- 
vannah’s best-known real estate men, an 
honorable Christian friend on whose 
wise judgment they could depend and 
in whose warm, kind heart they could 
trust. 

Lack of space forbids a roll call of 
all the “Great Hearts” I have known, 
but I cannot fail, in a paper of this 
kind, to mention one outstanding char- 
acter whose unstinted service to bot 
races, but particularly to the Negro 
race, has for years blessed our South- 
land. 

Dr. James Hardy Dillard was born 
and raised on a plantation in Virginia. 
A man of strong religious belief, an 
earnest student and lover of literature 
and classics, he held some of the most 
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important positions in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, 

While dean of the academic depart- 
ment at Tulane University he heard the 
call of service to assist in building up a 
public school system for the South. 
Standing shoulder to shoulder with such 
men as Walter Page, Robert Ogden, 
Edwin Alderman, Charles Dabney, Phi- 
jander P. Claxton, and George Foster 
Peabody, he helped to arouse the South 
to her educational needs, and in ten 
years twenty million dollars’ increase 
was added to her budget for public edu- 
cation. 

Of course, since the whites gave 
most, the larger budget went for white 
schools, the black child having less than 
half the chance for good schools, good 
teachers, and a good start toward use- 
ful manhood and womanhood that was 
given his white neighbor. _ 

Doctor Dillard, “knowing that no 
people can make progress who leaves 
a third of its population ignorant, il- 
literate, and impoverished, that igno- 
rance and poverty and filth breed wick- 
edness and disease, that ‘book learn- 
ing’ is not education, threw himself into 
the cause of Negro education.” As ad- 
ministrator of the Jeanes Fund he “di- 
rects more than a hundred carefully 
trained colored teachers to visit the 
schools of one or more counties under 
the instruction of the county superin- 
tendents. These teachers are known as 
supervisors, because they supervise, cor- 
rect, and improve the work of all the 
public schools for Negro children in a 
county. They bring to every school the 
training in handwork, carpentry, and 
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home industries that is so greatly 
needed to improve the conditions in 
every county community of Negroes.” 

Dr. Dillard also directs the Slater 
Fund, so that “suitable leaders from the 
colored people shall be trained with the 
spirit of service and good will to white 
and black alike.” 

A labor of love on his part which 
promises a better era for our white and 
colored’ population was the founding 
of the University Race Commission, 
composed of college men from all the 
Southern universities. At a time when 
there is stispiciom and misunderstand- 
ing between the races at the South, 
where harmony and good will are vital 
to the welfare of the nation, the Uni- 
versity Race Commission and_ similar 
groups of Southern men are earnestly 
working for a better era. 

It was Dr. Willard who presided 
at the first meeting of the University 
Commission and at the last. Southern 
Sociological Congress. He is always 
in the vanguard of such movements, 
either as their leader or shoulder to 
shoulder with others. His words will 
live after him, for, like the. Man of 
Galilee, he is one who goes about doing 
good. 

Shall we not enter this noble com- 
pany? We may not have much to give 
in a material sense, but, after all, it is 
the gifts of spirit, of love, of sympathy, 
and the ability to make these function 
in a practical way in the lives of those 
who need—it is these that are most 
worth while. Let us cease to look upon 
the Negro in the glare of his faults; 
‘but in the clear light of his racial and 
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individual needs let us find our way, in 
meeting these needs, sharing with him 
the blessings that are ours, to prove his 
friend. 


(Quotations from “A Veteran in Up- 
lift,” by Sidney D. Frissell.) 


SuGGEsTIVE OUTLINE FoR PRESENTATION. 


I. Friendship essential to morale as 
shown by experiences in the recent war. 

II. The importance of Negro welfare 
in the winning of the victories of peace. 

III. The meaning of friendship. 

IV. Some who have proved them- 
selves friends to the Negro. 

A teacher. 

2. A farmer. 

3. A business man. 

4. An educator. 


Woman's Missionary Council, M. E. Church, 
South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
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